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NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 

THE time-honored scholastic definition of man as animal rationale 
has nowadays given place to a zoological classification which 
sets him in the order of primates along with the lemurs, monkeys, 
and anthropoid apes. The anthropoid apes, or simiidce, are, of all 
these cognate types, closest in structure to the human family, the 
Jwmonidw: they are tailless, like man; their four limbs are hands 
and feet, even though their feet are more like hands and their 
hands less perfect than the human; they are accustomed to a semi- 
erect posture, and in general their anatomical structure is homol- 
ogous with that of man. Most striking is the analogy in form, com- 
plexity, and function of the ape-brain and the human. True, there 
is a chasm separating the ape-brain from the human in the matter 
of size ; but the difference in size between the brains of the apes and 
the monkeys is greater than that between the brains of men and 
those of the apes, and again the difference in weight between the 
heaviest and the lightest human brains is little less than that between 
the latter and the heaviest brains of the apes. 

Most of the anatomical differences between man and the apes 
may be ascribed to the fact that the apes are specialized for arboreal 
life, whereas in man the flattened foot, the straighter limbs, the 
sigmoid flexure of the spine, are all traits associated with the erect 
posture, and all seemingly essential to a walking ape. Very likely 
we may count as consequences of this difference of habit the nervous 
alertness — the bodily wakefulness and tension — which the delicate 
balance of the upright posture is bound to call forth, and also the 
profound development of the gregarious instinct which the face-to- 
face attitude invites, — for we have only to reflect upon the part 
taken by play of expression in our daily intercourse to realize that 
man owes wondrously to this his human comradeship, and so his 
whole social evolution. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
mere structure, it is the difference in brain alone which justifies the 
separation of the homonidce from the simiidce, and there is little 
doubt that this structural difference would be of small moment were 
it not interpreted by far vaster differences of function. 
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The zoological definition of man, thus, brings us back to the 
scholastic formula for its decisive differentia: Man is the "rational" 
animal; it is his reason alone that conclusively separates him from 
the rest of the animal kingdom. But reason is a functional rather 
than a structural endowment; it appears only in conduct, never in 
organization. Here we are abruptly brought to face with an anomaly 
and a problem. The anomaly is that what is essential in human 
nature must be judged by criteria which are different from those 
that we employ in judging animal nature. The problem is the rela- 
tion of a mind, which we judge according to its own distinctive laws, 
to a body, which we assort with the general world of animality. 

"Without doubt this problem is in large part set by the phylo- 
genetic implications of our biological systems. "When the zoologist 
classes the homonidce and simiidce as families of the same order, he 
is not merely pointing to morphological resemblances, he is pointing 
beyond this outer cousinship to the inward one of common descent: 
men and apes are of one blood, however remote the ancestry from 
which both spring. This is now a fact of common acceptance, and 
it is the one fact which has brought into vivid relief the discrepancy 
of the structural and functional relationships of human nature. 
From the standpoint of zoology we are constrained to assume a 
spiritual as well as a physical relationship with the life whence our 
bodies are derived. Yet, as we have seen, sober reflection does not 
permit even the biologist to place man actually in so close a con- 
nection with the inferior animals as his mere physical structure 
legitimately demands. The immense distance of the human from 
the animal mind, of the human from animal achievement, is a fact 
too glaring to be glozed over; and so we are driven to the observed 
inconsistency of making man unique, not through what he is physi- 
cally, but through what he does spiritually. To be sure, stress is 
structurally laid upon skull form and brain size ; but this may fairly 
be claimed as mere convention, for the size of the brain is in itself 
meaningless; its whole significance springing from the fact that it 
is a symbol of intelligence, denoting man's one essential differentia, 
his human mind. 

We are 'thus driven into a troublesome dualism in our view of the 
human constitution. We can not content ourselves with the mere 
statement of the genetic relationship of our bodies to the bodies of 
the brutes, because of our keen awareness of the gap between brute 
and human mind. We can not rest satisfied with the traditional 
characterization of the human as the rational because it fails to give 
due recognition to our kinship with minds less than human. And 
so we are left with the psychological problem of the relationship of 
body and mind set for the huger area of life-history, with all its 
puzzles and antinomies accentuated. 
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Doubtless whatever solution there is to be must be a metaphysical 
solution. The foundation of metaphysics is the analysis of mind, 
and there, if anywhere, the clues to our maze must be sought. It is 
worth while to point to the one proffered redemption of the plot 
which is appealing widely to men's minds, — I mean Henri Bergson's 
philosophy of creative evolution. 

Briefly, Bergson's philosophy sees in the world a dualism of 
living and dead, mind and matter. It is a dualism curiously 
analogous to Plato's, only it is a kind of inverted Platonism. For 
while Plato, like Bergson, identified matter with the dead and mind 
with the living, it was to this living mind that Plato ascribed all 
that we call form, idea, law, order, whereas for Bergson form is the 
very seal and token of material death. Form for Bergson is the 
mind's contemplation of its own corpse; form is retrospect, senes- 
cence, decay, the limitation of function, the suffocation of life. But 
life itself and mind itself are something other; they are names for 
the creative energy of the universe, which can only be described as 
a vital impulse and can only be felt as an intuition. In the history 
of the universe this vital impulse has held a various course. It has 
burrowed darkly, as from some cosmic womb, outward toward a goal 
of illumination which is not, and perchance never can be won. Its 
path is epitaphed with failures. In the vegetable world it is sunk 
in torpor. In animal instinct it is blinded as with a sudden and 
fatuous hope, — for instinct rests its efficiency upon highly specialized 
structure, and specialized structure means life self-immured; in- 
stinct is the tomb of the vital impulse. Finally, in our human 
reason, a window is opened upon the past ; we see the array of dead 
forms with which the course of the life-impulse is laid out, our own 
bodies amongst the others, and from this we draw our general chart 
of physical limitations. But we have yet to reckon with what is 
most distinctively human of all — that bright intuition of life, which, 
building upon reason, as reason has built upon instinct and instinct 
upon vegetable torpor, creates in man an inner and ineradicable con- 
viction of the surmountableness of death. The figure which this 
conception of Bergson's suggests is that of the poet Dante borne 
aloft by the swift spirit of Beatrice : his mortal eyes are so blinded 
by the splendors above that he turns for refreshened sight to the 
clear-cut forms and charted courses of the spheres beneath; yet the 
impulse which is the truth of his spiritual life is that "concreate and 
perpetual thirst for the deiform realm" which bears him up with 
a velocity that is the motion of the cosmos itself. And here again 
Bergson recalls Plato, for surely that dazzling light of the other 
world which inspires him who has once seen it with an immortal 
longing, surely with Plato this is more than the light of reason; 
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rather it is that insight into eternal beauty which is the intuition of 
life. 

Whatever be one's opinion as to the evidences upon which Berg- 
son's theory rests, there is no disputing that it brings into sudden 
clarity what before was gropingly dark. Man's body and mind are 
seen no longer as the self-contradiction of one nature, but now as 
the inevitable reflection of nature 's own dualism. The essence of the 
physical must lie in accomplished history, of the psychical in unre- 
solved futurity, — and hence the twofold definition of man-, in the 
physical realm it consists in his body's dissection, in morphological 
analogies and anatomical relationships ; in the psychical it is resolved 
into a statement of the human function of life. 

Undoubtedly, too, this solution is given an added plausibility by 
Bergson's conviction that evolution proceeds through mutations 
rather than by infinitesimal variations. It is a relief to be freed 
from the illusion of the infinitesimal, the effort to answer the problem 
of change by focusing it beyond the reach of our powers of dis- 
crimination. The old saying that nature makes no leaps is chal- 
lengingly denied; and, indeed, when we pause to reflect upon what 
comes to us in daily experience, before it is arranged and graded by 
reflection, we will be the more readily convinced that in nature all 
progress is saltatory. Which truth — if it be as fundamental as it 
seems — at once quiets our demand for a gradation of psychical life 
from brute to human, — even while the physical gradation is still 
called for by the retrospective and reflective nature of physical 
knowledge. 

I am presenting this application not as a fiat advocacy of 
Bergson's philosophy, but as exemplifying therein the type of meta- 
physic which alone can supply us with a direct and satisfying state- 
ment of man's essential nature. We need only address ourselves 
with open eyes to the difference in degree between human and 
animal intelligence to see that this difference in degree is so huge as 
to constitute a difference in kind ; and forthwith we are face to face 
with a more than zoological problem. Let us suppose, if we wish, 
that it was the happy chance of our human ancestor's choosing or 
being forced into other than an arboreal life which made of man a 
generalized rather than a specialized anthropoid, — even so, we have 
but given the condition that enabled nature's creation of human 
intelligence: the human mind itself is no augment of arborescent 
faculties, but. a sudden and unpredictable mutation, whose explana- 
tion must lie in its functions rather than in its antecedents. 

The crux of metaphysics, then, is to show the place and action 
of mind in nature. And in saying mind, we mean perforce the only 
mind that we can hope adequately to know — our human mind. The 
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development of thought must be the material of investigation, but 
the object of investigation will be that psychic structure which is 
shown in the ordering of this material. In speaking of structure 
here, it must not be assumed that we are falling back upon physical 
analogies; for as all mind exists only in mental operation, so is an 
analysis of mental structure essentially but an analysis of function. 
Our task is really such another as was Kant's, with the difference 
that the whole mental life of the race, rather than the experience of 
a typical mind, is our canvas. 

It should not be inferred that this segregation of the metaphysical 
task constitutes a bias, or that an idealistic solution is covert in the 
statement of the problem. Such is surely not the ease. All knowl- 
edge proceeds by first roughly blocking out areas of investigation; 
and here, it seems to me, our common phrases give us the rough 
chart. For we speak of nature and of human nature, each term 
designating a special province of human experience. Commonly the 
two are antagonistic. The world of nature is the world of the non- 
human and the anti-human. Most commonly it denotes that which 
is free from or beyond man's power and domination. The country- 
side as contrasted with the city, the virgin earth and the uncleft sea, 
the wildernesses of tropic deserts and arctic snows, — these are nature 
in the first intention of the term, while natural powers and forces 
are all such as transcend man-power ; they are the physical forces of 
stellar movement, the chemical and alchemical forces which mold 
and remold man's little range of earthly crust, the secret springs of 
florescent life and iridescent decay, — all the tameless and uncanny 
borderland of human days. This we call nature, and over against 
it we set the familiar and congenial sphere of things human — the 
vantage of knowledge and sentiment and gregarious understanding 
which we call our wisdom. Human nature is our little islet of 
cosmos amidst the enveloping chaos of the unknown, — or, to change 
the figure, it is like a Roman eastra temerariously planted far in the 
dark forests of the barbarians : squared and blocked and paved, all is 
orderliness and precision, while pale and foss fence it securely from 
prying eyes and hostile spears. So our human nature is set in the 
midst of engulfing outer nature. But we have learned the lesson 
of the Romans ill if we have not come to view this vantage of order- 
liness as a seat of growth and a center of conquest. 

If, once and again, wearied with effort, we pine for a return to 
nature, we have but to try the experiment to discover that the return 
is no more than a marauder's raid. "Back to Nature" is illusion; 
what we mean by it is expansion rather than surrender of the human 
domain ; it is a battle-cry rather than a spell of enchantment. The 
only progress we can know is a military progress under the banner 
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of our birthright; our only victory is the subduing of the brutish 
and barbarous environment of life to the rational and spiritual 
nature of man. 

Perhaps this may seem to be the platform of a stout intellectual- 
ism. If it be so it rests upon no narrow interpretation of the in- 
tellect — which is not the brittle and crusty thing the casts and 
scours of thought are often assumed to imply. "Intelligence" is 
its fitter name, for "intelligence" seems better to connote that 
union of thought and feeling which we call sentiment, and which is 
the true index of the humanization of experience. Intelligence, 
sentiment, — this is the properest token of humanity, because it stands 
not only for clear-cut ideas, but also for their masterful assimila- 
tion through conduct ; and apart from conduct all thought is illusory. 

But no man acts to himself and no man lives to himself. The 
error of those biologists who sketch man in a scale with the apes 
is their consideration of him as an individual merely, whereas in 
what is characteristically human he is never this. No man is limited 
by his integument, nor can the human achievement be computed by 
physiology alone. The spiritual structure which we call culture, 
civilization, humanity, in its material as in its formal aspects, is the 
work of all men, and of men not as animals, but in their essential 
human quality. Only in a study of this work can we arrive at a 
true description of human nature — whence alone can be derived the 
chart of conduct and its inspiration. 

And ought not the creation and growth, in the coarse body of 
nature, of a thing at once so wonderful and so exotic as human 
spirituality — ought not this give pause to our dogmatic assurance 
that graded continuities yield the whole pattern of reality ? Human 
genius is not so patterned ; human genius moves by bounding aspira- 
tions. And may it not be that human genius is symbolic of the 
better genius of the world itself, and our spiritual cosmos a stronger 
and more enduring reality than is the titanic physique of nature? 
"The distance from Earth to Sky," says Longinus, "is a measure, 
not so much of the stature of Strife, as of Homer himself." 

H. B. Alexander. 
University or Nebraska. 



DISCUSSION 

DE. STRONG ON "THE NATURE OP CONSCIOUSNESS" 

Recent realist theories of perception take as their starting-point 
the principle that our ordinary beliefs as to the nature, content, and 
locale of reality are false — they seem to regard this as unques- 
tionable. The assumption is one that presents no difficulty to a 



